Campus PanerTinfls Many at Fault 
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“The many serious weak* 
nesses in American colleges 
and universities today have 
contributed significantly 
and needlessly to the 
growth of campus protest” 

The President’s Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest 
backs up this broadside by 
finding faults with students, 
professors, administrators, 
trustees, alumni, lawmakers 
and everyone else who has 
helped shape structures, pol- 
icies and practices in mod- 
ern day academia. 

The panel recognizes in 
its 362-page report that col- 
leges and universities are 
complex institutions, beset 
by conflicting pressures and 
constrained by intricate 
checldt ahd balances. Thus, 
blame for some of their 
weaknesses cannot be easily 
assigned. 

“The common distinction 
between ‘hard* and ‘soft’ at- 
titudes toward student dis- 
ruption,” it asserts, for ex- 
ample, “is dangerously mis- 
leading.” 

Still, the commission finds 
grounds for strong criticism 
of the academic commu- 
nity’s various members. 

It firmly opposes violence 
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by students or other young 
people — as well as by police. 
While notably understand- 
ing of students’ Intense atti- 
tudes, it condemns those 
who give moral support to 
the violent few. 

It also urges students to 
voice their views with 
greater civility and toler- 
ance and to show greater pa- 
tience in their pursuit of 
change. 

The commission attacks 
certain faculty members 
who “have acted improperly, 
irresponsibly and even ille- 
gally” in campus disorders. 

It also criticizes profes- 
sors overly preoccupied with 
outside service and consult- 
ing Jobs, and calls for guide- 
lines to limit such commit- 
ments.. 

In this connection, the 
panel says that students’ 
complaints about poor 
teaching “often have a basis 
in fact” It recommends re- 
viewing the tenure system 
that gives professors job se- 
curity and, at least in princi- 
ple, protects academic free- 
dom. 

In general, it adds, univer- 
sity faculties should police 
their own ranks and become 


better informed about uni- 
versity governance. 

The commission finds 
cases in which administra- 
tors have failed to prepare 
for possible disruptions in 
advance, or have over-re- 
acted or been too weak 
when trouble erupted. 

At the same time, it 
notes, “Since an academic 
community is not a battle- 
ship, academic leadership is 
a subtle as well as a de- 
manding task.” A university 
administrator must have an 
open, honest and tough 
mind — and a “compassionate 
spirit.” 

Administrators must have 
the support of alumni, citi- 
zens and government lead- 
ers, the panel says, and “all 
three of these groups have 
been guilty of substituting 
thoughtless criticism for 
helpful support.” 

Trustees “seldom under- 
stand institutional, student, 
and faculty concerns well 
enough” to serve as needed 
intermediaries between the 
campus and the outside 
world in times of crisis, the 
commission says. Indeed, it 
adds, they may side with the 
outside critics. 

The panel asserts that re- 
cent campus disorders have 
shown “startling weaknesses 


in the systems of gover- 
nance at most universities.” 
In general, it endorses 
greater participation by stu- 
dents, faculty and staff in 
policy-making— but opposes 
undercutting administrative 
leadership. 

Everybody cannot partici- 
pate on all issues, it notes, 
and decision-making should 
tend to involve those most 
competent or most affected 
by the results. . 

Beyond these and other 
specifics, the commission 
sees some general wkeak- 
nesses in today’s institu- 
tions. 

A basic, deep-rooted prob- 
lem on many campuses, the 
commission finds, is the ero- 
sion or loss of a “sense of 
community.” A frequent fac- 
tor is bigness, and the panel 
calls for limiting the size of 
existing campus populations 
— starting new branches in- 
stead — and for steps toward 
decentralizing very large 
universities to help regain 
“human scale.” 

The commission devotes a 
separate chapter to black 
students and their quest for 
equal access to higher edu- 
cation. It calls for more fed- 
eral aid to needy students, 
and “massive” aid for tradi- 
tionally black colleges. 


